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ABSTRACT . . • 

This manual for student evaluation personnel, one in 
a series of nine staff development guides prepared by the 
Philadelphia School District, clarifies roles and responsibilities of 
various staff members and parents in providing programs to meet the 
career and vocational education needs of mildly to moderately 
handicapped students. Designed to be relevant to the specific 'needs 
of student evaluation personnel, this manual is organized into four 
sections. The first section provides an overview of vocational and 
career education of handijqapped students from the perspective of 
student evaluation personnel. Topics covered include legislative, 
implications, special considerations, vocational options and skills, 
testing the handicapped, developing the Individualized Education 
Program, and preparing vocational assessment reports. The second 
sectioh provides information on specific role responsibilities of 
-student evaluation personnel as shown on the specfific 
responsibilities grid; individually discussed in this section are the 
roles of child study evaluation team members and vocational education 
evaluators. The final two sections of the booklet consist of a 
summary and selected readings. An appendix profiles 10 vocational 
evaluation systems. An annotated bibliography is &lso included. 
(KC) 
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FOREWORD 



. The Issues of civil and human rights for the handicapped have had a major effect 
gn our society* Several pieces of federal legislation, later adopted as state 
regulations, have been at the forefront of change In the delivery of special education 
services* This legislation Includes The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L. 94-142), The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Section 504 (P.L* 93-112), and The 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act (P.L. 94-482). 

All of these mandates describe our society»s commitment to quality program^ for 
handicapped students. Including special attention to career and vocational development. 

Each law also outlines and requires adherence to the concept of "least restrictive 
environment"— the notion that, to the maximum extent appropriate to^-yielr needs, 
handicapped students should be educated with their nonhand Icapped peers. A 
handicapped student should not be placed In a segregated or restrictive setting unless 
It can be shown that the student canrfot benefit from a less restrictive program, even 
with the -use of supplementary aids and services. 

These manuals have been developed to clarify roles and responsibilities of school 
staff and parents In providing programs to meet the career and vocational education 
needs of mildly to moderately handicapped students. I believe that you will find the 
materials extremely helpful. I commend their use and application In ^he Interest of 
ior warding our commitment to the provision of outstanding educational opportjn Itles for 
our exceptional students. 

Michael P. Marcase 
Superintendent of Schools 
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PREFACE 



The Division of Career Education and the Division of ^Special Education o^f the 
School District of Philadelphia are proud to Introduce this series of manuals on 
critical aspects of career education for exceptional students. Our dialogue In 
planning these books has strengthened our conviction that Including career education 
Instructional goals at every grade level Is essential tc the development of an 
appropriate program for all children. 

The manuals reflect the Philadelphia School District's efforts to Implement the 
following Career Education goals for exceptional students; 

I* To assure that all students leave the Philadelphia schools 
with the skills, knowledge, and attitudes necessary to gain 
and maintain employment or to continue their education 
or training to the fullest extent possible 

2* To make all career development and vocational programs 
accessible to all. students without regard to sex or other 
traditional occupational stereotypes 

3* To assure the accessibility of alt career development and 
vocational programs to students with handicaps 

4* To increase school -related work site experiences and 
employment op portun It les for In-school youth 

^ 5* To assure th^t occupational training programs respond to 

the present and projected employment needs of the community 

Faith in the exceptional student's capabilities Is critical In achieving these ' 
goals* Every student can I earn » and tt is incumbent upon us as educators to ensure 
that students do learn to the best of their individual ability. An increased awareness . 
of career education programs and, our related roles— as administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and parents—will foster the development of an educational program th'at 
realizes the potential of each exceptional child. It is with this approach In mind 
that these materials have been developed, and we urge you to use them to Improve 
instructional programs for exceptional students. 

Win L. Tlllery Albert I. Glassmrn 

Executive Director Executive Director 

Division of Special Education Division of Career Education 
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The Alliance for Career^and Vocational Education Is a consortium of school 
districts from across the country and the National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education at The Ohio State University^ The consortium was formed so that scliool 
districts and the National Center could work together on common priorities In career 
and vocational education* 

This cooperative arrangement creates a "multiplier 
effect" whereby each school district, '^In addition 
TO the outcomes and services for which It has 
contracted, also receives the products developed 
by other Alliance members* Thus, school districts 
are able to develop and Implement comprehensive 
programs at far less expense than would be possible 
by working alone. The outcomes of the Alliance research and development efforts have 
enabled member districts to provide increased flexibility In career and vocational 
education programs that address the 'needs of all students. Alliance training programs * 
and materials have also enabled menbers to expand from traditional forms of Instruction 
to the development and management of Individualized programs. 
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The enactment of legislation and the subsequent development of regulations and 
guidelines affecting education for handicapped Individuals have a major Impact on 
vocational educatlon'and Its collaboration with special edi/catlon. 

nthe School District of Philadelphia contracted with the National Center for 
Research In Vocational Education, the Alliance for Career and Vocational Education, for 
assistance with the development of a comprehensive staff development plan for special 
and career;, education for handicapped youth. This project resulted In the development 
of the Policy and Procedures Manual and eight role-spf>cIf Ic training manuals that 
comprise a comprehensive staff development package, for coFlaborotlon between special 
and vocational education In the School District of Philadelphia. 

The materials have an overall theme of "Career Planning and Vocational Programming, 
for Handicapped Youth.*' The Pol Icy and Procedures Manual Is designed to provide a ^ 
conceptual and programmatic overview of the career planning and vocational programming 
processes for handicapped youth In the Philadelphia School District, The manual 

o • 

communicates Philadelphia's commitment to appropriate career planning and vocational 

programming for handicapped youth. The eight training manuals are designed to be 

relevant to the specific needs for the following groups: 

o Administrators and Supervisors 

o Principals 

o Teachers 

o Supportive Service Personnel 

o psychologists - 

o„^iide nt Evaluation Personnel 

o Counselors Cj 

o Parents 



Each manual contains an overvleit 6f the opportunities for^eacff school staff or ' 
faculty member to assist handicapped youth In career planning and vocational educatlc5rt. 
In addition, the manual contains rolerspecif Ic respons Ibl I ItFes, Including activities 
and projected outcomes* 

Policy and Procedures Manual 
Major emphasis Is placed on the functions of the Child Study Evaluation Team 
(CSET) and the development of the Individualized Education Program (lEP) as structures 
for conducting the assessment, evaluation, and follow-through for vocational placement 
and supportive services. The manual also Includes Information on full service 
Implementation of vocational programming for handicapped youth and tl^e procedures 
necessary for the monitoring and evaluation of 'programs* 

The Policy and Procedures Manual further Identifies the definitions and legal 
implications that provide the guidelines for programmatic structure and focuses on the 
process and procedures necessary to provide career planning and vocational programming 
for handicapped youth. Also Included are a glossary, several appendices, and a 
comprehensive bibliography containing state-of-the-art reference materials* 

Tl^ Policy and Procedures Manual and role-specl f Ic manuals are to be fH"©sented as 
a part of a comprehensive staff development plan designed to assist school staff In 
providing career planning and vocational prc^amming of the highest quality* 
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Overview 

An appropriate educational program for handicapped students must be designed to 
prepare him/her for independent living In his/her community* Skills that lead to 
independence can be pinpointed In various curr Ocular areas and accumulate over a 
lifetime* Educational personnel have the responslbl I Ity for designing and Implomenf!ng 
educational programs for handicapped students through the age of twenty-one years* 

Training for entry into the world of work Is a process that begl^ns during the ^very 

\ 

first years of school for everyoae and may lead to training in occupational skills In 3 
vocational program for some before the public shcool experience Is completed* 

The preparation of the educational progam fqr handicapped students Includes 
vocational education where appropriate* It Is the responsib I Ity of psychologists, 
evaluative personnel >j teachers, therapists, and others to describe a student's 
strengths and weaknesses as in critical areas of work related and work skills* The 
object of evaluation Is a program that reflects the student's current educational needs 
while taking Into account building ptre complex s.kllls for his/her achievement of 
cheater competence and Independence In the future* Periodic evaluation of 
physical /medical status, emot lonal/soclal behavior, interest and aspirations and 
cur;'rent capability In Ihtellectual and moto^ skills Is required to design an 
InUIviual Ized education program whereby the handicapped student can acquire the skills 



needed for a successful and purposeful life* 

The purpose of this manual Is to provide the reader with a sVategy for developing 
an assessment plan through which a sound educational program Including vocational 
education may be designed for handicapped students* 

Legislative Implications 
Recent legislative mandates require vocational education, when appropriate, as ^ 
part of handicapped students' total educational program* By federal statute^ the 
vocational education program Is required to provide a sufficient variety of services 
and Supplementary aids so that handicapped youth have genuine opportunities to benefit 
frqm all facets of vocational education* These laws mandate every child's right to a 
ireo, public education In the least restrictive environment* Education must be 
appropriate for each child and must provide the child an opportunity to have a 
purposeful and successful life* 

A Look at the Legislation 

o Public Law (P.L.) 94-142, The Education For All Handicapped Children Act of 
J975, states that public agencies /III ensure equal access and availability to, 
vocational education for handicapped students. Vocational education Is to be a ^ 
part of the free, appropriate education for the handicapped* A written 
Individualized Education Program (!EP) plan Is mandated for each handicapped 
student* 



o P*L, 94-402, The Vocational Education Arnendments of 1976, sat aside 10 percent 
of the total grant for hand capped students* 
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P.L. 93-112, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, mandates that handicapped students 
are to be educated along with students who are not handicapped, to the maxWmjm 
extent appropriate to the needs of the handicapped students. This Is common!/ 
referred to as providing the least restrictive environment. 



Providing appropriate employment training and job placement for handicapped peop 
Is necessary and urgent. Handicapped persons are unequally represented In the work 



same level as nonhand Icapped persons at virtually all employment levels. Vocational 
education Is needed to provide skills training to junior and senior high school 
handicapped youth. 

The purpose of assessing students Is to describe a program that reflects the 
pupil's current educational needs In terms of his/her current skill levels. 

Assessment data must be used positively to describe the best program for the pup 
at a given point In time; and net negatively to screen the pupil out of program 



It Is Important that current data be used to pf*eparQ educational programs, and 
evaluative personnel may be cued to Initiate the assessment process by any of the 
following: 

o At the appropriate age/grade of the student 



Special Considerations 



force, even though they have demonstrated repeatedly their ability to perform at the 



options. 



o By the request of the parent 
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o By the request gf the student 

o By the request of professional personnel Implementing or supervising the 
student's educational program 

The evaluation process cued* by one of the above begins with the formulation of a plan 

for what Information Is to be collected and how the collection will be made* 



E valuators participating In the preparation of vocational programs for handicapped 
students must have Igiowledge of the following: 
o jobs available In the community or region 

o skills required to do the job and relate to superiors and co-workers In the job 
setting ^ 

o program options In which students can acquire work and work related skills 

o minimal skills required for entry and probable success In available program , 



o related services and supplementary ^Ids which some handicapped students may 
require to benefit from their educational program 

Assessment personnel can become familiar with the above by consulting with special 

educators and vocational teachers* The vocational teachers have the expertise required 

to delineate the skills students need to do a job, and the delineation of these skills 



Vocational Options and Skills 



options 



will provide focus for the assessment process* 
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Once the evaluators have Information on jobs and training options available to the 
student, a focused description of the student's capabilities can be made* General ly# 
evaluators will need Information In the areas listed below to make decisions cbout 
vocational programs and the preparation of vocational programs for handicapped 
students: 

o l^ersonal history from records and Interviews with parents, pupils 
and Interested others 

o Medical history to determine status of health and physical condition which may 
have Implications for Job selection and tr^alnlng 

o Sod a I /emotional skills 

o Academic skill levels 

o Interests and as p-I rat Ions 

o Work habits and attitudes 

The above list may be modified to reflect other Information, If required, on 
behalf of any given student. In order to make a decision about the educational program* 

Options for vocational education are available to handicapped students In a 
variety of settings which may be described In terms of their res"* *'c+Iveness, I«e«, the 
degree In which the program Is carried out In settings with nonhandl capped students* 
Handicapped students must be educated with their nonhand I capped age peers whenever 
appropriate* Decisions as to what degree of restr Ictlveness Is appropriate for any 
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given handicapped student must be based on the Individual characteristic of the 
student, as documented by assessment of current skills and capabilities and weighed 
against the degree to which new work and worlw-elated skills con be aqulred by the 
student In any of the options. Table I on the following page presents a hierarchy of 
options for vocational education from least to rnost restrictive. The least restrictive 
option Js the base of the triangle. Regular vocational education no special support 
services, would comprise all the approve vocational education courses In the 
comprehensive high schools, area vocational technical schools and the skills centers. 
The most restrictive option, the work activity center, would comprise training In job 
skills and related behaviors through the use of powerful methodology by^ specially 

V \ 

trained teachers and aides In low student-to-staff ratios. This option would be 
appropriate for ien If any mildly handicapped students. It Is Important to note here 
that Table I Is not an exhaustive representation of options. New trends In the 
education and training of stu^nts who wore thought to be too handicapped to\uncf Ion 
Jn any but the most restrictive options of the sheltered workshop or work activity 
center have generated support that some can learn skills and function' In competitive, 
community-based, real-work settings. 

The challenge will be for administrators, supervisors, teachers, therapists, 

counselors and evaluative personnel to discover new options for the education and 

* ♦ 

-training of all handicapped students In work and «(ar k related skills. It Is also 
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Table 1: Hierarchy of options for vocational education of handicappad puplla, 
from least to Post restrictive. 
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Inportant to not* h«r« that all handicapped studants hava lagal access' to aM program 
options for vocat.Ionai training* Studants ara racommandad for an option basad on thair 
parformanca of damonstratad'Skll Is. No option corresponds to a disability category, 
disability that Is, students «ho are severely or profoundly Impaired are not 
automatically assigned to a Work Activity Center, Recommendations for a program at a 
given )evel of res1r Ictlveness must be supported by the results of sound assessment* 
Wor l»>Re I ated Skills 

There are conditions and prejudices that Inhibit or completely Impede a 
handicapped student's progress toward vocational maturity* Research has repeatedly 
shown that when handicapped students fall In the work place. It Is not because they 
lack specific occupational skills, but because they may have negative attitudes, poor 
habits. Immature thinking and decision-making skills, and a lack of* Job-seeking and 
wor k-edjustmenf skills. A review of the student's level of skill attainment In these 

areas would be useful In preparing the lEP for a handicapped student. 

* ~~ ~ - ^ * ^ 

• - _ 

Areas of Essential Job-Seeking Skills 

o Competencies Including salable Job skills 

o Ability to present oneself as a worf«r 

o Ability to cope with the application and Interviewing processes 

o Realistic expectations of Job requirements 

16 



• willingness to accept employer standards 

• Freedom from unrealistic personal or fami I y-lmposed job barriers 

• Ability to use transportation to the job site effectively* 

Areas of Essential Job-Holding Skills 

• Ability to work to capacity 

• ^Ability to maintain a stable job reccrd 

• Acceptance of job' supervl sion 

• Mastery of necessary job skills 
9 Willingness to Improve oneself 

• Acceptance of working conditions 



V-eas of Essential Wor kr Adjustment Skills 

e Acceptance of oneself, and ability to maintain self-confidence 

e Ability to Interact positively with others 

e Control of temperament and ability to display emotional stability 

e Ability to display initiative, reliability, and honesty 

e Contr6l of peculiar mannerisms 

e Ability to maintain a professional appearance 

e Ability to handle health . oblems, „f Inanclal/legal problems, family problems,. 

and living arrangements appropriately 

e Independence from chemical substances 



/^eas of Essential Vocational Maturity Skills 

r Establishment of realistic long-range and short-term goals 

e Reasonable l«>owledge of job-seeking skills 

e Adequate level of basic academic skills 

e Possession of decision-making skills ^ 

• Positive attitude about gainful employment 
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• Ability to coflwnunlcate on the Job 

• Possession of physical and nvental requirements for the job ^ 
e Ability to manage free time and personal finances 

e Acceptance of the 1 1 ml tat Jons, on personal freedom that result 
from gainful employment 

Since these competencies are quite similar to the school district's kindergarten 

through twelfth grade currlcular program for career development, which Is a required 

Instructional component for all handicapped ^students, assessment of the student's 

progress through the career development curr^cuium by the CSET should provide a direct 

and Instructional iy meaningful way to assess these competencies* 

V 

Special Considerations for Testing the Handicapped 

Vocational evaluators may deviate from standardized prgcedures to accommodate the 
needs of the student so long as any deviations are noted In the assessment report* 

The required deviations noted have particular relevance not only^ln the assessment 
area but also context of their Impact on potential program and instructional options. 
Again, tha emphasfs In such on examination needs to be on designing accomntodat Ive 
strategies, not on exclusionary strategies. In fact, with certain handicapped students 
examiners should deviate from standardized procedures. For example,, a student with a 
manual dexterity problem may not be able to pick up smal I objects but may be able to 
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handle large ones; braille or orally presented versions of a test may be needed for a 
fyr a.bldnd student; signs/f Inge'-spel I Ing of test Items may be required for a 
hearing-Impaired students Increased awareness of the need for such accommodation and 
practical suggestions for making such accommodations should be shared with vocational 
educators* — 

Keep In mind that wh\le adaptations may be needed for many students, the validity 

) 

and rellabl I Ity of the original standardized test will be altered when the test Is 

modified. Even with modifications, test conductions for the handicapped are not equal 

to thos« for their nonhandlcapped classmates. For example, a matching test that Is 

admlnstered oral ly to blind students may require the students to store more Information 

Ip their minds than is possible for them to handle adequately. Special considerations, 

then, need to be made when testing handicapped students. Some generally accepted 

testing practices recommended by professionals with expertise In testing and assessing 

handicapped students Include the following: 

* • 

• Determine the degfee of handicap and Its effect on the student's Understanding 
and performance 

• Use practice items to ensure understanding of procedures 

• Minimize anxiety by administering easier Items first 

• Administer performance Items first If the handicap limits verbal 
ability, and verbal Items first If the handicap limits performance 
ability 
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• Vrange physical ^irroundlngs to accommodate the handicap 

• Allow extended time limits If the test Is measuring capacity for 
performance of a task 

Shorten' test periods to accommodate fatigue 



Selected Methods for Informal Vocational Assessment 

The work tryout, work sample, and* vocat lonal course tryout 
are three assessment techniques most relevant to vocat Ion a education. 



c 

B 

< 



to 
o 
o 
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Most Real I stIc 

WORK 
"RYOOrS 

WORK 
S/WPLES 

COURSE 



-Actual on-the-job tryout 



—Simulates, to the extent possible, 
actual working conditions 

—Awareness oriented; student 
learns about job requirement 



Least Real Istic 

Wor k tryouts. This method of vocational assessment Is perhaps the most real Is* 
In terms of assessment of work behavior as well as worK aptitudes. Selection of a wor l< 
tryout station In an on-the-^job setting should be based on the best available data 
gathered as a result of other aspects of the total vocational assessment. The 
vocational evaluator will have a good opportunity to observe attention span and work 
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tolerance, grooming, naturlty, neatness, punctuality, reaction to frustration and 
stress, need for supervision, enotlonal stability, and self-confidence. However, sono 
, students may not be able to deal with the stress that accompanies an on-the-job try- 
ojt. The alternative of work samples may need to be considered. 

Wor k^Samples. If a student is not ready for a*wor k tryout,''the next best 
assessment technique is one that most nearly replicates actual working concfltlons. In 
the work sample approach, the student is confronted with a realistic work task and Is- 
given written or oral directions on how to do it. Tools and materials with which to 
work are provided, and students may be shown a finished product. The task Is usually 
based on an analys^ls of an actual, job. Tasks must be presented In a controlled 
environment in a standardized manner to enhance validity. Comprehensive batteries of 
work samples are Known as vocational evaluation systems. Several of the more widely * 
used systems are described In Appendix A. The purpose- of vocational evaluation 
systemsis to provide a hands-on approach to the assessment of vocational strengths^ 
weakiesses. Interests, and potentials. Work samples are more motivating, less anxiety 
producing, and more appropriate for persons with cultural differences and language 
difficulties than are most tests. They enable students to pain a better appreciation 
of the realities of wor k and they provide an opportunity for self-evaluation. 

i 
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BENEFITS L DISADVANTAGES OF WiDRK SAMPLES 



Benefits 

Students cari experience and feel what 
it is like to perform specific work 
tasks. 

Consequences of a vocational choice, 
Decooie Immediately kiown to the students. 



* Students begin thinking seriously abqjut 
their future when confronte with an 
actual wor k task^ 

Students can be prompted to do further 
''eadtng on specific Jobs related to 
specific Interests and tasks explored. 



Slniulatlons can be triejj out without ' 
"^he pressure encountered I n^ actual work 
env Ironment. 

"Strengths and weaknesses can be 
identified while students are still In 
schoo I . . 

> 

Reality of the simulations motivate 
students to learn academic skills 
oecause they see why It Is necessary to, 
nead^ write, and computei 

=Vovldes an alternative to verbal and 
abstract classroom materials. 



PI Sj»d vantages 

Some work samples may not be appropriate 
for certain types of disabi hitles. 



Valldity_and rellabljlty. problems ma^ 
exist due to the difficulty of estab- •» 
lishing no^ms upon -which to compare 
performance. 

Developing work samples or purchasing 
comprehens I ve vocational eval uat ion 
systems may be expensive* ^ 

Aval lab 1 1 Tty of samp Fes to cover all the 
najor vocational occupatlo/is Is a 
proi)lem. Present systems include semi- 
skilled^ skilled, or cierlcel tasks, but 
do not provide for professional, semi-' 
professional, and managerial occupa- 
tions^^ ^ 

Work samples require updating to :k3ep 
pace with changes in vaplbus occupa-' 
tlons. 

Work samples require spac^. Physical 
storage of the various evaluation 
s/stems ney be a problem. 

Many, systems require training before 
they can be used by evaluators. 
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Vocational course 1r/outs^ When most aspects of the assessment are complete, the 
counselor may want to assist students In selecting vocational classes they may wish to 
tr/ out*^ The .value of vocational course tryouts Is that sjt-udents become more aware ot 
the vocabulary arid training requirements of a particular occupational area and can 
, *^ determine more real I stical I y whether'they have the aptitude and interests for 
participation In- a part Icujar^ prieparat Ion program. 
Htre are some suggested methods for conducting class ^tryouts ; 

• Place the stjdent in a regular vocational education course^ when an 
Introductory unit with weL L^def-lned^parameters Is being taught. 

• Develop special courses for handicapped stu^lents that Include 
e:<ploratory »»hands-on" activities In the nine occupational areas of 
vocational education. 

• R-ovide self-contained vocational exploration simulations that 
/^«pi itate act ueihjob requirements and that are self-Instructional. 

Opportunities for course tryouts ^re expanded In the context of th^school 

district's kindergarten through tvelfth grade program for career development. Thus, 

The CSET should have, over an extended period of time, sufficient opportunities to 

assess skills typical fV measured through course tryouts. The vpcatlonal educator 

becomes a key member of the CSET In terms of contributing assessment data typically 

measured t.Vough work samples, and wor k tryouts* 
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, Developing the lEP 

The process of Individualizing an educational program requires that a student be 
evaluated so that reasonable statements about the student's levels of functioning can 
be Incorporated' Into the progran»nlng process. Evaluation must be first performed In 
any ctrrlcular area determined apfropr late* for Instruction. Thus, vocational education 
assessment should be completed for a student as placement decisions are considered. 
Preceding placement In a secondary vocational or- occupat lonal I y related program, the 
CSET gathers Information from all available sources, Including: heal th records; 
guidance records; parent Interviews; Interest inventories; record's of academic, social 
'rwturity, and psychomotor skills; and records of tne student's participation in career 

development activities. 

As the CSET begins to reach closure on potential vocational training course 
options. It is the responsibility of the CSET to assure that Input is frovided to the 
eval oatlon process by a vocational educator . f ami 1 iar with the general competencies 
required to attain success at the job entry lovel of various program options. Thlb 
Input may be pr.ovided at the school or district level. While it may be necessafy 'n a 
tew cases to assess the student's level of functioning in specific course- related 
competencies at the job-entry level prior to placement, in general such assessment 
becomes the responsibility of the vocational educator with such information then 
i-icorporated Into the development of subsequent l=Ps. . 
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Preparing The Vocational Assessment Report 
Following a comprehensive vocational assessment of a student, a report should be 
prepared fhat reflects the state of the student's vocational aptitudes, Interests, 
assets, limitations, and special needs for vocational placement. Several Items shoujd 
»>e kept J/in fnind When preparing the assessment report: . ' 

• Develop and use standardized forms. They help ensure comprehensiveness and can 
provide baseline data to monitor progress. (The regular CSET or lEP forms 
should be used.) * 

* 

• Give concise information fcr determining the student's potential placement for 
appropriate vocational education. 

Prepare the report with full knowledge that parents, school personnel, and 
other members of the lEP team will read and use the report. 

r Avoid unfounded judgments. Report in clear, objective style. 

Components of the Assessment Report 
The various elements of the asses/ment report Include the following: 

• Acadernlc readiness sicills 

• Specific traits assessed (sucn as behavior, aptitude, and motor functioning) 

#' Results 9f the various components of assessment, such as progress in a car««r 
development curriculum, work sample results, production records from workshop 
or prevocational activities, results of exploratory course tr youts, and results 
of vocational counseling 

• Specific problems in various areas of assessment 

29 
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• Major assets ^ 

• Determination of current potential for vocational training and placement 

• Supportive needs required to achieve vocational success (medical help, 
psychological counseling, social skills development, academic remedl at loir) 

• Physical modifications of 'equipment and facilities that are needed In the 
vocational training area - * . 

• Recommendations for follow-up services 

--^^'-^m Recommendations for continued vocational training and placement support. 

As Indicated previously, the assessment Input of the vocational educator to reports 
generated following the Initial vocational education placement becomes of critical 
importance, particularly in terms of refining course selections, adapting instructional 
strategies, and determining appropriate supportive services. 
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SPECIFIC ROLE RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Sp»cif!c R>sponsibn itUs Grid 



In order to assist tha school personnel In accomplishing th«lr tasks, th« School . 

District of Philadelphia and the Alliance staff have developed a specific 

responsibility grid* The grid consists of five columns* These columns provide the 

faculty/staff member with descriptions of the elements necessary to meet handicapped 

students' needs under a given circumstance* The five column headings are as follows: 

I* initiation of Tash-'-This column presents a specific situation fo which the 
faculty/staff member needs to react* 

2* Task Oescript ion— This column presents the specific task that must be 
performed, given the situation Identified In the first column* 

3* Tools and Equlpn)ent-*<»Th Is column presents specific Items (records, tests, 
assessments, standards, guidelines, etc*) that will be needed to accomplish 
the tasks described In- column two* 

4* Personnel Interface— Th Is column assists the faculty/staff member In ' 
Identifying those people who should be Involved directly or Indirectly In 
accomplishing the task described In column two* 

5. Specific Outcomes — This column provides th« faculty/staff nwtntMr with specific 
Information that n««ds to b« obtained, or a specific activity that should b« 
accomplished through th« ta^k described In column two. 

This grid presentation enables the faculty/staff person to see at a glance what Is 

needed, under what circumstance, and how to accomplish the specific task* 
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Child Study Evaluation Team members 



DI'PAkTMENT DJLs.txici:-a n<3 SchOQ l Staff 



Initi^icion of 




insk 


Task Description 


1. • Two vear CSET 


1. Gather background information and review 


reevaluation schedule 


information about the student 


• Annual lEP review 




• Parental request 




• Newly (^nrolled 




student 




• Instructional or 




administrative staff 




request ^ 

- 




2. Pupil's assessment 


2. • Conduct educational evaluation in 


plan 


reference to curriculum 




• Conduct interest inventory 




• Assess work-related behavior such as 




personal maintenance skills, social skills, 




communication skills and community skills 




• Assess work skills relative to areas of 




interest 
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REPORTS TO 
CLIENTELE 



.School Principal 



Handicapped Students 



TooJs/EquIpment 



1. School records 
including academic 
records, family 
history, medical 
records, psychologi- 
cal records and 
attendance records 



2. • readi^.g skills 
inventory 

• math skills 
inventory 

• interest 
inventories 

• interview 

• direct obser- 
vation 

• standardized 
inventories 

• curriculum 
guidelines 



Personnel 
Interface 



1. CSET nay include: 

• principal 

• parcnt(s) 

• counselor * 

• nurse 

• physician 

• instructional 
advisor 

• psychologist 

• home and school 
visitor 

• teacher(s)/special 
•vocational and regular 

« • therapists 

• other adminis- 
trative and supervisory 
personnel 

• vocational eval- 
uator 



Specific 
Outcome 



1. CSET delineates an 
assessment plan for the 
student o 



. • teachers 

• student 

• counselor 

• parent (s) 
j» vocational 

education evaluator 

• therapists 

• CSEI members 

• sp€!Cialists, as 
needed 

• vocational educa- 
tion representative 
from area of interest 



2. • Description of 
student's present 
level(s) of functioning 
in math and f leading 

• Profile of 
student's career 
development and 
vocational interests 

• Description of ^ 
student's present 
level of functioning in 
work-related behaviors 
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JOB TITLE 



Vocational Education Evaluators, 



DEPARTMENT 



Division of Career Education 



Division 'of Special Education 
Page 1 of 2 ^^^^^^^^^^ 



huLiation of 
Task 



1* ^fStudent requires 
specific vocational 
assessment (needs not 
identified or unsure of 
D reference) 



Task Description 



1. • Assess cognitive skills in the areas 
of reading and math 

• Assess student's work preferences by 
job matching - * 

• Provide work samples to identifv 
strengths and weaknesses in work-related 
skills, habits and attitudes 



\ 

/ 
/ 

/ 

2. • Assess job seeking, job keeping, 
employabilitv and living skills including 
reading, computation, listenin.e, speaking 
and OTiting skills 



3. • At the end of the formal vocational 
evaluation period conduct student 
conferences 
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REPORTS TO Director of Vocational Education. Ins tructional Servicifs 
CLIENTELE Handicapped Students 



Tools/Equipment 


Personnel 
Interface 


Specific 
Outcome 


1 • .use of work 
samples 

• GATB (General 
Aptitude Test 
Battery) 

• WRAT (Wide 
Range Achievement 
rest) 

• COATS (Compre- 
hensive Occupational 
(Assessment and 
Training System) 

• simulated 
experiences of work 
cluster areas 


1. • CSET 

• vocational educa- ' 
tion evaluator 

• student 


1. • Determination of 
student's current level 

• Determination of 
student's preference 

• Identification 
or JOD cicxes wicnin 
cluster which may be 
suitable for student - 


2. Ecological 
inventories 


2. • CSET 

• vocational 
education evaluator 

• student 


2. Identification of 
student's appropriate 
vocational placement 
according to demon- 
strated skills and 
interests 


3. • interview 

• records/ 
reports^ from obser- 
vations, work samples 
and inventories 


3. • counselor 

• student 

• parent (s) 


3. • Determination of 
level of self-awareness 

• Sharing of 
information with student' 
and parent 
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JOB TITLE Vocational Education Evaluators 



J 



DEP-jVRTMENT Division of Career Education 



Division 'of Special Education 



..Initiation ,of 




Tn sk 


TaiJk Description 


* 


i 






( 

ft 


• 











REPORTS TO Director ol Vocational Education, Instructional Services 
CLIENTELE Handicapped Student 



Tools/Equipment 


Personnel 
Interface 


Specific 
Outcome 


2. • comparison of 




2. • Determination 


student's skills 




of feasibility of 


with entry level 




preferred placement 


skills in areas of 






interest 






• on-site visita- 






tion/exploration 






• formal work 






sampling/ situa- 






tional assessment 




\ 


• counseling 








* 


i 
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SUMMARY 



The student evaluation will affect the supportive services that will be 
available, the amount of rostrlctlon prescribed for the student's educational program, 
and the type of skill the student Is encouraged to develop, as well as many other 
aspects of the Individual's physical ^d psychological environment. The CSET, while 
preparing the l£P, takes Into accjount the evaluation data op the student's physical and 

mental strengths and weaknesses. The specific responsibility grids give the Evaluators 

♦ 

and CSET team members some practical help In carrying out their responsibilities. 
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Curricula .for' Handicapped Students . Madlsor., Wl: Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
i Center, May 1980. 
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Special Education Resource Center. 
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TEN VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SYSTEMS 



Comprehensive Occupational 
Assessment aricj Training 
System (COATS) 



Four majcr c<>nponents: Living Skills, Work Samples, 
Job Matching System, -'and Employabl I Ity Attitudes. 
Work samples can be administered In one audiovisual 
station, are Individualized, self-p.aced, computer 
scored, and assess the IndlvIduaMs Interest, 
performance capability, and general behavior 
relative to job clusters such as: sales, food 
preparation, barber I ng/cosmeto logy, small engines. 



Hester Evaluation System 
(H.E.S.) 

GoodwII I Industries 
120 Sot^th Ashland Blvd. 
Ch 1 cago, I L 60607 



Based on the Data-People-Thlngs levels of the 0.0. T , . 
this system consists of twenty-six separate tests 
measuring twenty-eight Independent ability factors. 
Performance tests can be administered In five hours 
a competent technician who has been formally trained 
In use of the system In two three-day sessions In 
Chicago. Test results can be processed by the 
computer center and the printout relates results to 
job possibilities listed In the O.O.T. 



Jewish Emplo/ment and 
Vocational Serv lce( JEVS) 
Wor k Samples 

Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service 
1913 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



The twenty-eight work samples In this system were 
originally Intended for use with culturally disad- 
vantaged youth but have also been successfully useo 
with many physically, emotionally, and mentally 
handicapped Individuals. Exposes students to a 
variety of vocational possibilities. Also relates 
findings to D.O.T. A two-week training session Is 
required for those who purchase the system. 



McCarrpn-Olal Work 
Evaluation System 

Commercial Marketing 

Enter pr Ises 
11300 rtorth Central 
Oal Jas, TX 75231 



System attempts to assess the Individual's ability tc 
function In one of five program areas: day c^re, wor 
activities, extended sheltered employment, transltio'2' 
sheltered employment, and community employment. The 
first three factors can be assessed In one day. Two 
weeks of systematic observation In a work setting are 
required for the other two factors. Training of one tc 
two weeks Is required. 
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MIGRO-TOWER 



Institute for Crippled 

^ Disabled 
540 East Twenty-Fourth Street 
New York, NY lOOlO 



A cue-stop cassette tape unit presents the 
Instructions, and a photobook is used to Illustrate 
related occupations and various steps within the 
thirteen wor k samples for Individuals with mild 
(educable) retardation through the normal range, 
adolescents, and adults. The work samples are: bottle 
capping and packing, graphics illustration, making 
change, message taking, zip coding, payroll computation, 
electronic connector assembly, record checking, 
blueprint reading, filing, want ads compr ehens Ion, mal I 
sorting, and lamp assembly. A learning period Is 
permitted before evaluation — an appealing 
feature for Individuals with learning problems. 
The entire evaluation takes three to five days. 



Tne Singer vocational Reading Is not required as this system uses audiovisual 

Evaluation System techniques to transmit instructions at a series of 

sampling stations.. Some of the work stations are: 
S'inger Education Division sample making; bench assembly; drafting; electrical 

80 Commerce Drive - wiring; plumbing and plpeflttlng; carpentry and 

Rochester, NY 14623 woodworking; refrigeration, heating, and air 

conditioning; soldering and welding; sales processing; ^ 
needle work; cooking and baking; small engine service; 
medical service; cosmetology; data calculation and 
recording; soil testing; photv lab technician; and 
production machine operating. Each system measures both 
Interest and aptitude. Training In ad/nlnlstrat Ion Is 
not required but strong 1/ suggested. 



Talent Assessnent PToy-am This system of ten work samples was developed to assess 
/J pj the Individual's functional character I st Ics applicable 

to work In Industrial, technical, and service areas# 
Milton Nighs^ooqer Several Individuals can be-tested at the same time and 

7015 Colby Avenue the test can be administered In about two hours# 

Oes Moines, 1^ 50311 Directions are given orally. The system consists of a 

battery of perceptual and dexterity tests that meas^ure 
fine and gross finger dexterity,, visual and tacrtlle 
discrimination, and retention of detail. Training is 
required to use the system and takes one and a half 
days. 
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The vdlpar Component Work 
Sample Series 



655 N» Alvernon Way 
Tucson, AZ 85716 



The sixteen work samples are: small tools, size dis- 
crimination, numerical sorting, upper extremity range 
of motion, clerical comprehension and Valpar Corporation 
aptitude. Independent problem solving, multilevel 
sorting, simulated assembly, whole body range of motion, 
tr I- level measurement, eye-hand-foot coordination, 
solder I ng end Inspection, money hand Mngy-lntegrated' — 
peer performance, electrical circuitry and print 
reading, and drafting. The samples are toyed to the 
Worlw Trait Arrangement on the D«0«T« Two weeks of 
training is recommended but not required* 



Vocational Information and 
Evaluation Work Samples 
(VIEWS) 

Jewish Educational and 

Vocational Service 
1913 Walnut Street 
Phttadelphla, PA 19103 



Consists of a battery of hands-on activities. In a 
simulated work environment to assess work potential of 
persons with learning dlsabMltles and mental 
retardation* Does not require reading ability, and 
incorporates the use of demonstration, practice, and 
repeated Instruction to gain Insight into the Individual 
learning style and relates It ,to future instructional 
experiences* Reveals changes in learning and perform-**, 
ance quality and 'rates while assessing vocational 
potential. Training In the system Is required* 



Wide-Range Employment Sample 
Test (WREST) 

Guidance Associates of 

Delaware 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, DE 19806 



Its pf*lmary purpose Is to evaluate dexterity and 
perceptual abilities* Consists of ten work samples: 
single and double folding, pasting, labeling, and 
stuffing; stapling; bottle packaging; rice measuring; 
screw assembly; tag stringing; swatch pasting; 
collating; color and sh&de matching; and pattern making* 
Administration time Is about one and one half hours for 
Individuals and two hours for groups* Industrial norms, 
short administration time, and precise Instructions are 
Its strengths* Useful for moderately and mildly limited 
persons* No training is required for Its pirchase* 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Entries* In this bibliography were collected and catalogued for use by vocational 
•valuators In the Philadelphia School Districts The objectives are to provide 
assistance 



• In the Identif Icatlon of materJals to 
be utilized for both genera! curricula 
and specialized programs; 

• locating materials that present procedures and 
- methods for serving both special education 

and vocational education* 



Entries In this bibliography were Identified through literature searches of the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse, which consists of 

• articles from over 700 journals Indexed by 
the Current Index to Journals In Education 
(CUE) and 

• research reports, papers, bibl loyaphles, and 
books Indexed by Resources In Education (R|E), 

Insofar as possible, each catalog entry gives the title, developing Institution or 
author with address, date^ number of pages, and price. An abstract follows which Is 
drawn-, In most cases, directly from the ERIC entry. Entries with an "ED" number 
Includedmay be obtained In microfiche (MF) or hard copy (HC) rrom the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, ^Leasco Information Products, 4827 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, 
Maryland, 20014. 
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Ep 1 53046 08 CEO 1 5752 

Evaluation and Placamant. 
Schwartz, Stuart E. 
Florida Univ., Ga|i\asvll la. Col U of Education. 

,7197 22 p.: Pt^tographs throughout booKlet may , 

not raproduca wall; For ralatad documants saa CE 
015 749-754 

Sponsoring Agancy: Offica of Education (DHEW), 
litoshlngton, D C. 

Buraau No.: 496AH60166 
' Grant No.: G007604050 

EDRS Prica - MFOI/PCOl Plus Postaga 

Languaga: English- 

Oocumant Typa: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 
Journal Announcamant: RIESEP78 
Ona of f Iva booklats daslgnad to halp vocational aducatlon taachars and 
admlnlslratorf ralata mora affactlvaly to handlcappad studants In thair classrooms.' 
This booklat discussas tha rola of madlcal, social, aducatlonal, and psychological 
tastsin astlmating a handlcappad studant»s potantlal and In designing an approprlata 
vocational program. Spaclfic topics discussad Includa tha following: work evaluation 
programs, work evaluation systems, work experience programs, work experience settings 
' advisory conwlttee, and advisory council. A self-test Is Included for pre- and 
posttest evaluation. (TA) 
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ED 1 79570 TM009e50 

Corr«i«tlon of School Instructional Hattrlats to th9 
Social and Pravocatlonal Information Battary« 

Ta^as Education Agancy, Austin, Laarning Rasourca 
Cantar* 

May 1979 62 p. 

EDRS Prica - MF0I/PC03 Plus Postaga. 
Languaga: Engl Ish 

Docunant Typa: TEACHING GUIDE (052>; 3IBL10GRAPHY 
(131) 

Gaographic Sourca: U«S«/Taxas 
Journal Announcamant: RIEAPR80 
Govarnmant: Stata 

Salactad curricula and instructional rasourcas ara corralatad to Itams )fithin aach 
subtast of tha Social and Pravocatlonal Information Battary (SPIB)« SPIB tasts Includa 
purchasing habits; bodgatiog; banking; Job^relatad bahavior; job saarch skills; home 
managamant; haalth cara; hyglana and grooming; and functional slgn^ raading* Tha 
. sal act Ions ara raprasantat Iva of raatarlals aval lab la commarclally to train handlcappad 
studants and mora Intandad as gu I da Una/ In developing Individual Education Programs 
riEP)* The Information Is contained In three columns: (I) the name of the SPIB 
subtest and related Items; (2) ^namas of curricula related to the test Items; and (3) 
Instructional resources which pertain to a subsklll In the test area* Tha columns for 
curricula and resources are not Interrelated but each Is relevant to the test area 
Bibliographic Information on tha curricula and publishers^ addresses are appended* 
(MH) • 
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Identification and Validation of Criteria Used for 
Determining the Best Training Setting for Persons with 
Handicaps, Final Report* 

Evans, Rupert N.; and Others 

Illinois Univ., Urbana, Coll* of Education 

30 Jun 1980 260 p .J Appendix materials will not 
reproduce well due to smell print. For a related 
document see ED 187 902. 

Sponsoring Agency: Illinois State Board of Education, 
Springfield; Illinois State Bureau of Educational 
Research, Urbena* 

Contract No.: R-3I-20-X-0275- 164 

EORS Price - MFOI/PCI I Plus Postage. 

Language: English- 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT ( 143) 

Geographic Source: U.S./I I I Inol s 

Journal Announcement: RIEMAR8I 
This document presents the final report of a study of the best way.s to serve 
persons with handicaps In preparation for work. Chapter I provides background and 
Identification of research questions and the research hypothesis to be tested. It 
outlines major tasks of the study: (I) Identify criteria used by training authorities 
to select the training setting for handicapped persons, (2) gain opinions of "Impaired" 
workers as to where their job competencies were best developed, and (3) Identify 
criteria which advocates presumed should be used when selecting training settings* The 
second chapter reviews literature addressing barriers that hinder the training of 
persons with handicap s,.xo I es of persons with handicaps In contemporary society, and an 
In-depth discussion of the criteria assessed In this study. Chapter 3 Is divided Into 
five sections describing methods and procedures used In each of the three sub-studies 
(authority, worker, advocate), quality controls Imposed, and statistical procedures. 
Chapter 4 reports findings that Indicated that most of the revised criteria were 
considered to have been used or should have been used In selection of training 
settings. Chapter 5 prov 5 des, summary, conclusions, and recommendations for future 
research. Appendixes, amounting toapproxlmately one-half of the report. Include the 
questionnaires and procedural guides (YLB) 
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EDI7045I CE0I8582 ' ' 

MatnstrMmlng Hindtc«pp«d Students In Vocational 
Education: An Administrator's Gulda* 

Brolln^ Donn; And Othars 

Missouri Stata Dapt* of Elamantary and Secondary 
Education^ Jaffarson Clty^ Missouri Unlv , Columbia^ 
Dapt* of Counsaling and Parsonnal Sarvlcas* ^ 

Jun 1976 105 p*: For a ralatad documant saa CE 
018 564; soma pagas may not raproduca claarly dua to " 
colorad background 

EDRS Prica - MF0I/PC05 Plus Postaga* ' 

Languaga: Engl Ish 

Documant Typa; NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055); 
GENERAL. REFERENCE (130) 

Gaographic Sourca: U*S«/Mlssourl 

Journal Announcamant: R1E0CT79 
Eight sactlons of Inforipatlon concarning vocational aducatlon for handlcappad 
studants ara provldad In this gulda daslgnad for administrators of vocational aducatlon 
programs. Sactlon I prasants an oyarvlaw of thraa fadaral laws affacting vocational 
aducatlon* Tha Idant If Icat Ion of handlcappad studants by local school districts Is 
discussad in Sactlon II* Includad In this sactlon ara tha Missouri daflnltlons for 
\handlcapplng conditions* Tha rola and rasponslbl I Ity of a vocational rasourca aducator 
(vVRf) as a parson who has axpartlsa In spaclal and vocational aducatlon Is discussad In 
Sactlon III* A copy of a quaatlonnaira and tha analysas of rasults of a study 
undai^taRan to datarmlna tha naad for a VRE ara also provldad In this sactlon* Staff 
davalb^mant cons I derations and suggestions ara prasantad ^n Sactlon IV« whila Sactlon V 
dascrlbas considerations for vocational programming for handlcappad studants* Also 
dascrlbadv^ara four exemplary vocational aducatlon programs In tha United States* 
Considerations for ma I nstr earning students with handicaps ara provided In Sactlon VU 
Topics lnclu<^e the least restrictive envlronmont^ Individualized education program 
i\EP), and acb^mmodatlng students (eligibility requirements^ physical environment^ 
curriculum^ tlnie, and equipment)* Legislation of h Irlng. practices ^ Job development^ 
pre-employment s\lllSf job placement^ and follow-up are discussed In Section VII* 
Final I y» Section V U I describes sources of assistance to aid In the , process of 
malnstreaming* Missouri state and local resources are discussad* Also Includad Is a. 
list of national orgar^lzatlons* (JH) 
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Malnstrtomlng Handicapped Students In Vocational 
Education: A Resourcp Guide for Vocational Educators. 

Brolln,~Oonn; And Others 

MIssburJ State Dept. of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Jefferson City, Missouri Univ., Colufnbia, 
Dept. of Counseling and Personnel Services. 

Jun 1978 86 p.; For a related document see CE 
016 562. Some pages may not reproduce clearly due to 
colored background. ^ 

EDRS Price - MF0I/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: English ' 
Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052); 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (131) ' 
Geographic Source: U.S. /Missouri 
Journal Announcement: RIE0CT79 
Designed for vocational educators, seven sections of Information concerning 
vocational education for students with handicaps are provided In this resource guide.. 
Section I provides an overview of major federal legislation, the Individualized " 
Education Program (lEP), and definitions of specific handicaps as defined by Missouri • 
statutes. Section II describes the role and function of a vocational resource 
educator. Guidelines and considerations for vocational assessment and evaluation are 
presented In Section III. Also Incfuded In this section Is an annotated bibliography 
of various assessment Instruments (aptl^fude. Interest, and wor^; evaluation). Section 
ly discusses four areas of concern for accommodating handicapped students: physical 
environment, curriculum, time requirements, and equipment and materials. Instructional 
considerations for teaching handicapped students are presented In Section V. Topics 
Include the lEP,* preparing the classroom environment for mal nstreamlng, Teachfng 
techniques for specific handicapping conditions, classroom organization and management, 
and community and parent Involvement. Section v'l discusses Job placement, employment, 
and follow-up. The concluding sectlpn contains a list of resource materials (books, y 
guides, bibliographies) and a list of directories of services and materials. (JH)^/ 
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EOI8705! ECI243I6 * . 

Pr«vocatIonaI -Asstssmtnt and Programming for 
Visually Impaired Laarnars. 

Eavas, Ronald McLaughlin, Phillip J. 

Apr 1980 57 p.; Papar prasantad at tha Annual 
Intarnatlonal Convantlon of Tha Council for Excaptlonal 
Chlldran (56tr|, Phlladal phia. Pa, April, 1980, Sasalon 

T-32). This Napar was praparad as part of a Un I vars I tv • 
of Gaorgla curriculum davalopmant prpjact at tha Gaorgia 
Acadamy for tha Blind In Macon, Gaorqla.^ Sana tablas may bm 
marginal ly laglbla. 
. iORS Prica - MF01/PC03 Plus Postaga. 
Languaga: "Engl Ish 

OQCumant Typa: TEACHING GUIDE (052); CONFEgi£NCE 
PAPER (150) 

Gaograph Ic Sourca: lUS«/Gaorgi a 

Journal Announcamant: RIEXTdO 
Tha papar axamfnas aspacts of pravocatlonal program davalopmant for visually 
Imparad studants (physical sattJLng, task salactlon* teachar bahavlors, tralnaa 
bahavlors, d I scrlml nation daf Iclts,* sansory motor daflclts, slow motor bahavlor, and 
Intarfaring bahavlors). FIva assassmant araas ara llstad. Including amount of taacher 
asststanca raqulrad, numbar of trials to criterion, and numbar of staps acqulrad 
Indapandantly In task analysis for aach tar^at objectlva. Instructional tachnlquas ara 
spaclflad for typical training prpblams, and ganaral traatmant strataglas'ara also 
addrassad. Tha ramalndar of tha papar Is composed of Information on taaching 
procaduras for ganaVal work habits (Including safaty awaranass, rasponsa to 
Instructions, and rata and quality of work) and 'for spaclfic contract work (matal 
company contract, stuffad toy and pillow buslnass, and woodan toy buslnass). (C^) 
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EO 1 7603 1 CE02I369 \ 

A System- for the Identification, Assessment and # 
Evaluation of the Special Needs Learner In Vocational 
Education. \ 
Wentling, Tim L.; and Others \ 
Illinois Univ., Urbana, Bureau of Educational 
Research • 

.7198. 235 p.; Some pages may not" reproduce well 

due to I Ight print 

Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Occupational and 
AduJt Education (OHEW/0£>, Washlngton> O.C. 
.Bureau No.: 498AH60062 \ 

Grant No.: G0O7604835 \ 

EORS Price - MF01/PCI0 Plus Postage. | 
Language: English ^ 
Document Type: NON-u.ASSROOM MATERIAL (055); j 
TEACHING GUIDE (052) 

Geographic Source: U.S /Illinois i 
Journal Announcement: RIEFEB80 
This resource package contains an administrator's manual and nine Instructor guides 
designed to assist local ec^ucatlon agency personnel In the development of functional 
and systematic procedures for Identifying and assessing the needs of special students 
enrolled In vocational education programs. 'The administrator's manual provides a 
description of the three-phase Identification and assessment system and ^sugges*$^ 
procedures for Implementation, and evaluation. The first Instructor's guide presents a^ 
description of the system and briefly describes how the Information offered In Guides 
1 2-9 fits together to provide a workable structure for the continuous assessment of 
student needs and progress In vocational education. The remaining eight Instructor 
^ ' guides provide guidelines for the following actlvltefs: Identifying students with 
special needs (Guide #2); assessing the student's present level (s) of performance 
(Guide #3); preparing an Individualized vocational phan (Guide 14); using the training 
plan In concurrent work education programs (Guide #5); assessing vocational skill 
development (Guide #6); monitoring the student's Individualized vocational plan (Guide 
17); conducting student follpw-up (Guide 18); and conducting employer follow-up (Guide 
• /9). Guides 2-9 also Incj^iide sample reports and related forms. (BM) 
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Vocational Appraisal of th« EMR Adolescent: An 
Exploratory Study of a Public School Class 
Shelton^ Jeffrey ^ 
Journal of the International Association of Pupil i 
Personnel Workers, II, 4; 156-158 and 205-206 1975. 

Language: English 
In'thls study male students In an educable mentally retarded class »/ere 
administered the VISA, a reading-free measure of Job sophistication and Interests. 
Results were seen as potentlaljy useful for (a) assessment of group needs prior to a 
curriculum block on vocational awareness, and (b) vocational planning with Individual 
students. 
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Ano'ew, J.O., and Olckarson, i.R. (Eds.). Vocational •valuation ; 
A r^soirce manual. Menomonl«, Wisconsin; University of 
^^i scons fn-Stout, Department of Rehab I fl tat Ion and Manpower 
Services, Research and Training Center, 1973. 

These authors have edited a resource manual designed for use either as a resoirce 
t)ook for professionals or as a component of Inservlce training. Suggested 
activities are also Included for use by anyone conducting Inservlce training 
programs. Topics covered^ In the manual fnclude evaluation referral and feedback, 
evaluation results and emp loyabi I Ity, behavior Identification and analysis, job 
analysts^ feedback Interviewing, and issues In the development of a situational 
assessment program. 

Boferbusch, K. A comparison of seven vocational evaluation systems. 
Menomonle, Wisconsin; University of WIscons In-Stout, Stout 
/ocatlonal Rehabilitation Institute, Materials Development 
Center, 1976. 

Tnis publication compares the TOWER system, Philadelphia JEVS Work Sample Battery, 
Singer Vocational Evaluation System, Talent Assessment R-ograms, Wide Range 
Employment Sample Test, McCarron-DIai Evaluation System, and the VALPAA Component 
' /ork sample series*, Comparison points Include Information about the developer, 
organization of the system, process followed, administration procedures, scoring 
and norms, client observation, reporting, purposes, training required, and 
technical considerations. 
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Softer busch, A Comparison of four vocational evaluation systems* Menomonle, 
Wisconsin: University of W I scons In-Stout, Six)ut Vocational Rehabilitation 
Institute, Materials Development Center, 1977* 



This publication compares the COATS, Hester, MIcro-TOWER and VIEWS vocational 
•val uatIon[l systems* Comparison points Include Information about the developer, 
organlzat/pn of the system, process followed, administration procedures, scorl'^g 
and norms, ^c 1 lent observation, reporting, purposes, training required, and 
technical considerations* 

Sroulllet, F»B» Competency-based model for the handicapped: Adult living 
skills and vocational preparation* Olympla, Washington: Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1978* 

This manual presents the philosophy and development of a competency-based model 
Occupation FVeparatlon Guide for pre-school up to age 21* The guide Includes 
sections on the field-test program, the prerequisite skill Inventory, assessneot, 
task anal ys Is, Independent living and employment skills, and referral agencies* 
The key to this program Is the determlnat.lon^f -the essent-lal ^kl U s^needed—f-oc— 
employment and Independent living* 
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Bureau of Education Research. A sy^tm for th» tdent! f tcatlon^ assessment^ and 

evaluation of the special needs learner In vocational education* Urbana-Champalgn, 
Illinois: Bureau of Education Research^ 1978. 

The Bireau of Education Research developed an Identification and assessment system 
for special needs learners In vocational education* The system consists of an 
administrator's manual plus the nine units of the system* The entire set Is 
packaged In a loose-leaf binder. The nine units of the system cover the following 
areas: a) Introduction to the identification and assessment system; b) procedures 
for Identifying students ^\th special needs; c) strategies for assessing the 
student's present level (s) of performance; d) preparing an Idlvlduallzed vocational 
plan e) using the training plan In concirrent »<or k-educatlon programs; f) assessing 
vocational skill development; g) monitoring the student's Individualized vocational 
plan; h) conducting student follow-up; and i) conducting employer follow-up. 



C^oege, R»C. , and Mugaas, H»D. The USES testing program. In B. Bolton 
( Ed. ) • Handbook of measurements and evaluation In rehabilitation. 
Salt Imorerr- Unlvers'lty^Pdrkr'Pr e'ss™r976; ^ 

This Is a look at the test research program services provided by the United States 
Employment Service. Explored are various types of occupational tests used, and 
their spec I I zed application to different handicapped groups, namely, the deaf, 
the mentally retarded and the educationally deficient. 

junn, D.J. Situational assessment: Models for the future. Mencmonle, 
W I scon son: University of W I scons In-Stout, 1973. 

\ 

The author presents various theoretical approaches to the process of using 
situational assessment. Although the focus of the form Is on the use of 
situational assessment In rehabilitation facilities, the concepts which are 
presented could l)e adopted profitably by education agencies* 
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Esser , T#J# Effective report writing In vocational evaluation and 
work adjustment programs* Menomonle, Wisconsin:^ University of 
Wl scons In-Stout, Department of Rehabilitation and Manpower Services, 
Materials Development Center, 1974. 

Esser has developed a guidebook designed to enhance effective report writing 
• Im vocational evaluation and work adjustment programs. In It he discusses common 
problems found In vocational assessment reports and suggests a reporting format 
which might help overcome these problems* 



Esser, T*J* Client rating Instruments for use In vocational rehabilitation 
agencies * Menomonle, Wisconsin: University of WIscons In-Stout, 1975* 

This publication discusses some reasons for using them, and considerations for 
selecting scales from those which are commercially available* Eleven such scales 
are included in the publication* 



Fry, R*R* (Ed*)* Wor k evaluation and adjustment; An annotated bibl lographyj 1976 
supplement * Menomonle, Wisconsin: Stout Vocational Rehabilitation institute 
(Material Development Center ), University of Wisconsin-Stout, 1978. 

This bibliography Includes relevant rehabilitation literature on wor k evai uat Ion 
and adjustment compiled In 1978* The catalogue Is supplemental to the annotated 
bibliography on wor k ev a I uat Ion and adjustment (1947-1977) developed by the 
Materials Development Center at the Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute In 
1978* 
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Fry, R.R. (Ed.). Wor k evaluation and adjustment; An annotated ' 
bibliography. 1947-1977. Menomonle, Wisconsin: Stout Vocational 
Rehabilitation Institute (Material Development Center), University 
of Wisconsln-Stout, 1978. 

This biblloyaphy provides an extensive review of relevant rehabilitation 
literature pertaining to wor k eval uatlon and adjustment. The resources listed In 
the biblloyaphy are available on loan from the Stout Vocational Rehabilitation 
Institute. 

Giles, M.T. Individual learning disabilities; Classroom screening 

Instrument. Adolescent level; Q"ades 4 through 12. Administration 
and scoring manual with remedial suggestions. Evergreen, Colorado: 
Learning Pathways, Inc. 1973. 

The purpose of this screening Instrument Is not to diagnose, but to provide 
preliminary and very early Identification of student^ with possible learning 

: p^Q|j^gyj,3.^ — \f..\.s intended -to -help 4'he-teacher™assess._the_.ar.eas.Jn _W.hlch_^a_st_u_denl.. 

may be having learning difficulties. _ 

Illinois State University. Meeting the work training needs of specia l students In high 
school vocational /occupational education programs . Normal, Illinois: Department 
of Special Education, Special Education Instructional Materials Laboratory, 
I II Inol'. State University, 1977. 

This notebook is made up of 10 modules: I) orientation to the student with 
special needs for vocational occupational education; 2) wor k ad j ustment training; 
3) job analysis strategies for vocational/occupational teachers; 5) behavior 
management; 6) teaching strategies; 7) educational /vocational, prescriptive 
froy-ams; 8) community and analysis strategies; 9) job placement; and 10) state 
and rocal support services. 
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Iowa Department of Public Instruction. Vocational assessment systems; 
Application In programs serving special needs populations. Oes 
Moines, Iowa. Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 1973. 

In 1973, The Iowa Department of Public Instruction sponso^-ed a workshop which 
ad<*-essed Issues sirroundlng the use of vocational assessment systems In prog-ams 
which served specl^al needs populations. The document summarizing the. conference 
presents sunwarles of presentations which covered not only general topics such as 
•'Vocational Assessment: What Can Be Gained From It" and "Assessment Systems In 
Career Development Prog-ams" but also presentations on Individual assessment tools 
such as the Singer Graf lex system, the JEVS system, the TOWER, th.e Wide Range 
• Employment Sample Test, and the Talent Assessment Tests. 

Levlne, S., and Elzey, F.F. San Francisco vocational competency scale. 
flew York: The Psychological Corporation, 1968. 

Levlae and Elzy (1968) developed the San Francisco Vocational Competency Scale to 
provide an instrument designed to measure the vocational competency ot individuals 
whose primary disability is mental retardation. They Indicate that the scale 
should not be used with persons under 18 years of age and is not applicable to 
Individuals with severe hearing, visual or motor Impairments. The scale consists 
of thirty Items; each Item contains four or five options which range from a low 
level of competence (I) to a high level of competence (4 or 5). The levels are 
cumulative In that an Individual who is rated 5 on an Item Is presumed to be able 
to perform at all preceding levels. The scale Is intended to measure actual 
performance and not presumptive ability. Each Individual Is to be rated at the 
level at which he or she characteristically performs at present. The authors 
state In the manual tha^ they developed the scale with five uses In mind: I) 
selection of mentally retarded Individuals for training \H semi-Independent or 
sheltered situaHons; 2) assessment of an individual's status at a particular 
time; 3) Judgment of g-owth In vocational competence over a period of time; 4) 
study of the relative efficacy of different training methods; 5) screening of 
mental I y retarded Individuals for placement In Independent wor k situations. The 
Items of the scale encompass four d Intensions of vocational competence: motor 
skills, cognition, responsibility, and soclal-emotlonal behavior. To use the 
scale, no special test situation need ta be established, nor must a psychologist 
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administer the scale* The scale can be completed by someone familiar with the 
evaluee*s characteristic performance* 



Maryland Department of Education* Vocational evaluation In Maryland 
public schools; A model guide for student assessment* Annipolls: 
.'Maryland Department of Education, 1977 

\ 

This publication provides a model guide for the vocational Assessment of 
handicapped students. The publication also provides a detal^Ied job description 
for a panprofesslonal level job entitled Vocational Evaluation Technician. In 
addition, several sample evaluation reports Including descrlpjflve data about the 
evaluees, test results, and recommendations are provided. Flrjally, the 
publication provides a guideline for guidance counselors to assist them In 
establishing a working relationship with vocational eval uators, when striving to 
Integrate a vocational evaluation Into the total range of services provided to a 
handicapped student in and educational setting. 1^ 

.■ ' \ ' . 

Materials Development Center. Suggested publications for developing an agency library 
on woric evaluation, adjustment, and facility management « Menomonle, Wisconsin: 
Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, University of Wisconsin-Stout, 1979. 

This report Identifies a selection of documents emphasizing vocational evaluation 
and adjustment and rehabilitation facility management. The compilation Is 
Intended as a guide for rehabilitation facilities attempting to establish 
reference libraries. I 



Parnlclcy, J.J*, and Presnaii, D.M. Interest Inventories and the 
retarded. Rehabilitation Counseling Bunetln> December, 1976, 
i 18-128. 

This article discusses two* measures designed to assess the vocational Interests of 
retarded people: the Vocational Interest and Sophistication Assessment (.VISA) and 
the Reading-Free Vocational Interest Inventory (RFII), * 
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U.S -Oepartment of Health, Education an^ Welfare* Resurge •79: ^tanual 

for Identifying^ classifying and serving the disadvantaged and handl- 
cappod under the vocational ^ucatlon amendments of 1976 iP.l. 94-*482)» 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept of Health, 'Education and Welfare, 1979 

The purpose of this publication Is to provide resource Information for State staff 
In planning. Implementing and evaluating programs and services for students with 
special needse The document Is also designed to serve as a basis for 
compailbl I Ity In reporting enrollments and other pertinent Information about 
vocational education programs for special needs students. 



^Vocational Evaluation and Work Adjustment Association. 

Vocational evaluation project final report. Menomonle, Wisconsin? 
-^^^Unlverslty of WIsconsln-Stout, 1975. 

This Is a compilation of major Ideas from reports of seven V.E.W.A.A. task forces 
originally published as special Issues of The Vocational Eval uat lon<*and Wor k 
Adjustment 8ul letin,. Volume 8, July, August, and September, 1975. 



Walls, R.T., and Werner, T.J. Vocational behavior checklists. Menta I 
Retardation, August, 1977, 30-35. 

In this article, the authors reviewed, categorized and evaluated 39 behavior 
checklists containing behavioral descriptions related to prevocatlonal , 
vocational, occupational and wcr k behaviors. The authors categorized the scales' 
Items Into eight subclasses of vocational behavior: prevocatlonal skills, 
job-seeking skills. Interview skills, job-related skills, un lon-f Inanclal-secur Ity 
skills, and specif Ic-job skills. The authors also discussed strategies for 
selecting and utilizing vocational behavior checklists for assessment and 
training. 
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